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that the Board have, by their decision, encouraged opposition of the kind
raised in the case in question. The deprivation of a licence is altogether
a disproportionate penalty imposed on a man for a breach of a statu-
tory provision by his servant, who had already been punished for the
same offence. But this case merely illustrates how unjust and oppressive
the Dealers' Licenses Act of Natal is. The Ladysmith case supports the
argument advanced in Dada Osman's petition1. Unless the right of
appeal to the Supreme Court is restored, there is no possibility of any
justice being done under the Dealers' Licenses Act.

Indian Opinion, 14-4-1906

294. THE TRANSVAAL PERMIT ORDINANCE
The Peace Preservation Ordinance, passed at a time when, as its
name implies, peace within the Transvaal borders was in danger, has
hung over the heads of British Indians like Damocles' sword, ready
to descend upon them at any moment. The latest instance is brought
to our readers' notice by our Transvaal correspondent.2 It appears that
Mr. Suliman Manga, the son of a very well-known Indian in Delagoa
Bay, has been studying for the Bar for some years in England, and has
been admitted as a member of the Middle Temple. He has just arrived
from England to pay a visit to his relatives in Delagoa Bay. On his
landing at Durban, he intended to pass through the Transvaal on his
way to Delagoa Bay. He instructed a solicitor in Johannesburg to apply
for his permit. The solicitor, Mr. Gandhi, seems to have assumed that
he was a British Indian, and proceeded with the application. After a
few days' delay, he received a reply saying that his client could not
be granted a temporary permit. He then applied to the Colonial Secre-
tary and received the same answer. No reasons were given for the re-
fusal. Mr. Manga then took a steamer to Delagoa Bay. Young, enthu-
siastic, and freshly returned from England, he could not brook rejection
of his application. During his brief stay, he wanted to see the capital
of the Transvaal, and the centre of the gold-mining activity. He, there-
fore, again applied to the port Protector of Asiatics, who could only con-
firm the reply given to his solicitor. Mr. Manga, being in fact a Portu-
guese subject, then appealed to his own Government, who soon procured
relief for their subject, and Mr, Manga entered the Transvaal on a tem-
porary permit granted to him by His Majesty's British Consul-General.
This is an instance of a most glaring abuse of arbitrary powers vested
in the hands of the Government. We may here recall the parallel case
of Mr* Nomura,, a Japanese subject. This gentleman, in order to dispose
of his wares in the Transvaal, applied for a temporary permit, which
I Vide "Petition to Lord Elgin", pp. 246-8.
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